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THESE ARE BARGAIN-DAYS ! 


To reduce overstock, we will sell for the next two months 


Euryscope 
Lenses 


AT WHOLESALE PRICE! 


This includes Series IV, V, and VI, designed for general 
portrait and outside work, also copying and enlarging. ' 


Responsible parties ten days’ approval. lt 


ONE OF OUR LENSES FITTED WITH THE NEW 


Voigtlander 


Imperial Shutter 


forms the strongest combination. ever 
placed in the hands of a 
photographer. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS TO 
THE SOLE IMPORTERS 


BENJAMIN FRENCH & CO. 


339 WASHINGTON ST. (opp. Old South), BOSTON, MASS, 
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B. Swift HOLDEN CHAPEL (HARVARD UNIVERSITY) — COLLEGE TREE Franklin Eng Co 


How Design comes into Photography 


DENMAN W. ROSS, PH.D. 


LECTURER ON THE THEORY OF DESIGN IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


REMEMBER saying about two years might be an art, but that it could 
ago ata meeting of the Cambridge never be a fine art. What the pho- 
Photographic Club that photography tographer had to do, it seemed to me, 
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was to look about for a subject and 
then take a picture of it, that his 
picture might be regarded as art, if 
the point of view was well taken and 
the printing well done. I did not 
see how his creative imagination 
could be exercised in photography, 
and for that reason I refused to re- 
gard his work as fine art. Within 
the past two years, however, I have 
seen photographic work in which I 
am sure that the creative imagination 
has been exercised,— work showing 
not merely the appreciation of a point 
of view, but an imaginative anticipa- 
tion of it. The artist has thought of 
his subject in terms of light on dark 
or of dark’ on light, thought of the 
subject in a certain effect or design. 
This design being realized in objects 
and in lights, the photograph was 
taken. The artist created the effect 
he imagined, and then took his _pict- 
ure. His idea was then still further 
developed by the processes of print- 
ing and cutting. It is in this way 
that the creative imagination and 
design, which is its creation, may 
come into photography; and, when 
they come into any art, that art be- 
comes a fine art. It is not the beauty 
of the subject which makes it a work 
of fine art, but the beauty of the form 
which the imagination of the artist 
gives to the subject. The artist con- 
ceives his subject in a design; and 
this design must be beautiful in it- 
self, apart from what it suggests or 
signifies. 

The terms in which the artist 
photographer thinks of his subject 
are simply lights on darks or darks 
on lights; and the principles of 
design which he has to follow are 
two,— the principle of balance and 
the principle of rhythm. By balance 
I mean that the visual attractions 
have a common centre of equilibrium, 
which is the centre of the composi- 


tion. By rhythm I mean the con- 
nection of the lights or of the darks 
in a consistent shape or movement, 
so that the eye takes them all to- 
gether in a single impression. When 
the visual attractions balance at the 
centre of the composition and the 
shapes of light or of dark are per- 
fectly connected, the result is a de- 
sign consistent in its form and there- 
fore beautiful. The design which the 
imagination creates is like an organ- 
ism in nature. Its beauty lies in its 
consistency. If the subject-matter 
of a design is also beautiful, so 
much the better. The design has a 
double value,— the value of its subject 
and the value of its form, the form 
which the artist saw in his imagi- 
nation. 

After talking at some length about 
the principles of balance and of 
rhythm, Mr, Ross showed some _ pho- 
tographs of pictures, mostly by the 
old masters, as examples and _ illus- 
trations. He expressed regret that 
he had no examples of photographic 
art to show; but he took occasion to 
refer to the exhibition of the work of 
Mr. Clarence H. White in the rooms 
of the Boston Camera Club. This 
work, he said, showed clearly how 
design had come into photography. 
He doubted whether any painter in 
this country had done as_ much. 
When introducing Mr. Ross to the 
members of the club, the president 
said that the photographers — had 
always been dependent upon the 
painters for their art. Mr. Ross said 
that the painters referred to must be 
the old painters, not the modern ones, 
who in their attempts to imitate the 
accidents of vision had almost for- 
gotten the principles of design. He 
added that, if the photographers man- 
aged to bring design into their work, 
the painters might have something to 
learn from them. 


Notes of a talk given before the Harvard Camera Club, Dec. 13, 1899. 
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. Swift SEVER HALL (HARVARD UNIVERSITY) 


The Lesson of the Chance Picture 
at the Salon 


Paper read to the Harvard Camera Club 


HE great photo- 
graphic event of the 
year, the Second 
Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Salon, has 
come and gone ; and, 
while for the first 
time ast year it gave new impulses 
to the art and taught many valuable 
lessons to progressive workers, this 
year it has done this and more. 

The exhibit teaches three things. 
First, what exquisite landscapes pho- 
tography can produce ; secondly, the 
strength of effect of a well-managed 
Rembrandt light; and, thirdly, the 
treacherous danger of overstepping 
the limits of photography as well as 
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not fulfilling, as far as possible, art 
criteria. A word, then, upon land- 
scapes, the portraits, and art criteria. 

The landscapes from England show 
the highest artistic merit and the 


greatest intimacy with artistic effects. 


In them lies a lesson that will take 
long to learn. Last year the same 
lesson came and as forcibly as this ; 
but our landscape workers have not, 
as a general rule, profited thereby. 
It will be at least unfortunate to let 
another such opportunity pass. | 
speak, of course, only generally. 

The most obvious elements of ex- 
cellence in the English landscapes 
are these: primarily, a broad, broken, 
expressive foreground, as in paintings, 
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an unimportant middle space, and 
abundance of appropriate, well-de- 
fined clouds filling in the sky. Even 
a casual glance shows these merits to 
be general in the English work. 
“The Headland” and “Sylvan Soli- 
tudes,” by M. A. Horsley Hinton ; 
“ Suffolk Lowlands,” by Llewellyn 
Morgan, M.D.; “The Golden Close 
of Evening,” by Ralph W. Robinson ; 
“Reedy Wastes,” by W. Smedley 
Aston; “ Autumn,” by W. Thomas ; 
and “A Rift in the Clouds,” by 
Alexander Keighley,— illustrate these 
excellences. 

To compare our American land- 
scapes with them, the exhibit by 
numerous examples shows a tendency 
in American work manifestly inartis- 
tic, but surely easy to overcome. 
The faults—to mention only three 
are: first,a foreground often blank 
and generally inexpressive for lack of 
sufficient light and appropriate ob- 
jects; secondly, a centralization of 
objects of interest, especially in the 
middle distance; and, lastly, empty 
skies. Blank foreground, centralized 
objects, and plain sky,— forty-eight 
out of sixty-five landscapes from 
American workers had one or more 
of these shortcomings ; while among 
the English pictures only four out of 
thirty-three failed in a like respect, 
and that, too, in such a way as _per- 
haps to be entirely excused by the 
nature of the subject treated. 

In portraits the Rembrandt cen- 
tralization of a high light at the point 
of interest was the prevalent treat- 
ment; for, out of about one hundred 
and sixty portraits, including standing 
figures, one hundred and twenty-seven 
had it. In the exhibits of Mr. Clar- 
ence H. White and Mr. Joseph 
Keiley, it is the one used throughout. 
Mr. White's skilfully managed light, 
his gentle natural posing, and _ his 
strikingly appropriate and not too 
abundant details deserve high praise. 
How exactly Rembrandt-like, in most 
respects, is his girl with a Venus! 


Mr. Keiley’s Indians and his “ Cour- 
tier” are most exquisite in natural, 
easy facial expression; and, as we 
gaze at them, the real live man seems 
to be present there. “Carl Schach- 
mer,” by Ryland Phillips, “ From Old 
Virginia,” by V. M. Prall, and “An 
Old Virginian,” by F. T. Aschmoon, 
are above all others in the exhibit 
typical Rembrandts in light, pose, 
and treatment, and come as near this 
master’s work as is possible for pho- 
tographic means. Mr. F. Holland 
Day’s “Leung Foo” is another de- 
serving mention as a typical Rem- 
brandt in light. 

The prevalence of this Rembrandt 
treatment, in a majority of the 
American and a few of the English 
prints, is not necessarily the proof of 
a high standard reached. This is an 
excessive light, and not appropriate 
for all subjects,— a light that had its 
origin in a simple accident in Rem- 
brandt’s life. He was a miller-boy. 
In Kouderkerk he ground and lived 
in his father’s mill, that had one only 
window to let the sun reach the 
housed-in, dusty Hollanders. Not 
from genius, but from seeing subjects 
under this lone light, came the excep- 
tional effects we see in the numerous 
heads now scattered throughout 
Europe. 

Rembrandt, on the other hand, has 
enough detail on figure, chair, or 
other accessory to show a little of 
bodily form, not enough to be obtru- 
sivé or to detract from the main 
points, but enough to assure that 
there is some adequate material sup- 
port. This excellence we see in Mr. 
Day’s work. Also in the following : 
Miss Ellen Terry, “ Phillisand Prue” ; 
and “ A Lady in White,” by G. Craig 
Annan; and “A Pleasant Story,” by 
Harold Baker. Young art is prone 
to experiment in extremes; and we 
may perhaps consider the over-ex- 
cessive Rembrandt light just now so 
prevalant as the end of the pendulum’s 
swing that is soon to return to this 
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B. Swift 


other excellence of Rembrandt al- 


ready appreciated by so many,— the 
slightly detailed form. 

“May Morning in Paris” appears to 
be a well-chosen and felicitous snap- 


shot. The bustle and Parisian grace 
of figure form are quite apparent. 

Gertrude Kasebier had ten _ pict- 
ures. “The Manger” is a most im- 
pressive bit of work, and one that 
brings from the observer an unusually 
strong flood of feeling. It may be 
of interest to note that this was one 
of the three pictures whose price was 
$100. 

Mr. Charles F. Inston hung two 
pictures. His “ Wanderers from the 
Path,” a flock of sheep wandering 
away, has high art standard and ad- 
mirable execution. 

Mr. Alfred Stieglitz hung ten. 
His gexre, “ A Venetian Court-yard,” 
is to me especially pleasing and in- 
teresting. 

Mr. Frank W. Birchall’s “ My Lady 
of Vision” shows, of course, the ad- 
mirable Rembrandt treatment ; but I 
cannot understand why he had the 
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UNIVERSITY AND WELD (HARVARD UNIVERSITY) 


Franklin Eng. Co. 


lady’s shoulder of higher light than 
her eyes. 

Of the night scenes, some were ex- 
quisite, some of doubtful merit. “A 
Winter’s Night,” by Prescot Adam- 
son, is true in composition and high 
in merit, and illustrates that the com- 
paratively new fad of night photog- 
raphy is capable of producing effects 
than which we should wish nothing 
better. “An Icy Night,” by Alfred 
Stieglitz, decidedly lacks what the 
reader at first expects on reading its 
name,— that cold, dry atmosphere of 
a winter's night. 

Of nudes there was a set of zsthe- 
tically pleasing examples. These 
were the work of Herbert Arthur 
Hess, and consisted in single figures 
and also groups of young children, of 
which “The Death of Cupid” was 
the most admired. All were up to 
the highest standard in grouping, 
graceful pose, and appropriate light. 

Mr. F. Holland Day exhibited an 
even ten, some of which drew forth 
the highest’ praise, and some the 
severest condemnation: the praise, 
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educated appreciation of highest 
merit ; the condemnation, perhaps, of 
those only who did not know or 
“knew too much” (knew who posed). 
Many of his pictures surely lead in 
excellence in the Salon. Of the rest 
a final criticism now can be only a 
hasty, ill-founded judgment. Who 
would dare to say yet whether his 
“Puck” and his “ See it there be any 
Sorrow like unto my Sorrow” will 
stand the final test of time? To me 
“Puck” means nothing; but, then, I 
do not know the artist’s purpose, and 
much depends on this. Perhaps he 
did not purpose much. _ If he did not, 
he has succeeded. The latter pict- 
ure mentioned deserves a most im- 
partial and careful study. It ranks 
with his set of heads in the Salon last 
year. It is surely not “perfectly 
terrible in conception,” as we have 
heard it said; but we seem to lack a 
precedent to judge it by. If this 
work shall be found to have struck a 
new and legitimate key,— as it most 
probably has,—the highest praise is 
due to Mr. Day for breaking the old 
limits and elevating the possibilities 
and power of the new art. If found 
to be a mere impressionist experi- 
ment, it will fade away with a host of 
others. His daring innovation and 
his courage are surely admirable. 

In conclusion, there were 119 ex- 
hibitors and 350 pictures to 100 ex- 
hibitors and 259 pictures last year. 
Of this exhibit one might write vol- 
umes ; but, of all the things I think of 
to close with, I choose to speak of the 
standard of acceptance in this exhibi- 
tion. 

The point I wish to raise is that 
many of these pictures are the result 
of chance. The entire absence in 
this year’s Salon of thirty-one out of 
the total of one hundred exhibitors 
last year—the thirty-one who had 
but a single picture accepted, and the 
presence this year of forty-nine new 
exhibitors with but a single picture, 
out of a total of one hundred nine- 
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teen exhibitors — does not, of course, 
prove much; but it very strongly 
suggests the prevalence of what is 
despised among the highest artists, 

the chance picture. With this fact 
present to my mind I addressed an 
enquiry to the exhibitors, which re- 
sulted in the acknowledgment, thanks 
to their honest souls, that many were 
chance pictures. If a man presents 
ten prints out of his whole life’s work, 
and only one shows artistic feeling 
and execution, the weight of proba- 
bility points to that one picture as a 
result of mere chance, only a happen- 
ing that proves absolutely nothing as 
to the ability of the maker. The vital 
question is, should this sole picture 
be honored by acceptance at the 
highest tribunal of art in this country, 
simply because, as the Salon an- 
nounces as its purpose, it has “dis- 
tinct evidence of artistic feeling and 
execution” before it is reasonably 
certain that said picture is the prod- 
uct, not of chance, but of a trained 
mind and a= sensitive heart, and 
thereby stamping a man an artist who, 
after complete investigation, perhaps 
proves to be a blundering blockhead ? 
Or should the purpose be varied to 
the exhibiting of that class of work 
only that should by xamerous and wa- 
ricd applications of art laws prove 
that the maker is an artist? If we 
adopt the latter view, many will have 
to go. But, for the new art’s sake, 
let us clear the ranks. In_ photo- 
graphic art, xuwmber is the test of 
skill. Where the exhibitor cannot 
be personally questioned, it is the 
only sure test of skill and ability to 
apply art laws. If a man presents 
twenty pictures that show artistic 
composition, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose him an artist. If another pre- 
sents ten, nine of which are merely 
matter-of-fact photographs and the 
remaining one “quite artistic,” it is 
reasonable to suppose — at least until 
investigation —that it is a chance 
picture, and therefore he is not an 
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artist. Among many other ways 
to tell chance views is this: chance 
is stingy. Where true art has many 
excellences, she gives only one or 
two. 

I have seen judges award prizes to 
pictures whose owners had not gained 
enough art to know before the award 
that their pictures were of any artis- 
tic merit at all. Medals should be a 
recognition of personal ability, and a 
chance picture is nothing but mere 
sham ; while the awarder of prizes to 
such, without investigation, is distrib- 


Wright 


J. W. WRIGHT 


uting honors to those likely to be 
found unskilled in artistic treatment, 
unappreciative of beauty in nature or 
anywhere else, and surely uninitiated 
into the subtle effects of lights and 
lines,— honors due only to that rare 
mind which, perhaps after hard fought 


struggle, slow artistic growth, and 


long years of arduous thought, has 
finally gained the new power to ma- 
terialize his imagination in pictures, 
and constantly lives in thought within 
that fascinating, ennobling, and edu- 
cating upper world of art. 


Franklin Eng. Co. 
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Edwin P. Wells 


MT. VERNON 


Franklin Eng. Co 


Mt. Vernon and the Tomb of Washington 


EDWIN 


© recent impressive 

celebration at the 

tomb of Washington, 

commemorating the 

one hundredth anni- 

versary of his death, 

calls public attention 

anew to the place. The President of 

the United States and Senators and 

Representatives in Congress, high 

officials in the government and dis- 

tinguished private citizens, were par- 

ticipants and spectators of the services. 

The Masonic ceremonies at the tomb 

were profoundly impressive. al- 

most prophetic language the President 
concluded his address as follows : — 

«The nation needs at this moment 

the help of his wise example. In 

dealing with our vast responsibilities 

we turn to him. We invoke the 

counsel of his life and character and 
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courage. We summon his precepts, 
that we may keep his pledges to 
maintain justice and law, education 
and morality, civil and religious lib- 
erty, in every part of our country, the 
new as well as the old.” 

The Mt. Vernon of to-day was 
purchased in 1858 by an association 
of ladies, which now has _ represent- 
atives from thirty-seven States. 
Through these representatives each 
State assumes the care of a room. 

In the dwelling-house the apart- 
ment coming first in order is the 
banquet hall, in charge of the vice- 
regent from New York. The end of 
the building opposite the banquet hall 
is occupied by the library, with its 
valuable collection of books and sou- 
venirs. 

Nellie Custis’s music room, in which 
the general’s flute lies upon the harp- 
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Edwin P. Wells 


sichord which he presented her on 
the occasion of her marriage, recalls 
one of the most delightful relations 


of his life,—his connection with his 
beautiful adopted daughter. 

In the dining-room is an original 
piece, —an old Chippendale side- 
board, — which descended to Mrs. 
Robert E. Lee, and was afterward 
restored to its accustomed position 
by her. 

The most noteworthy object in the 
west parlor is the carpet, made for 
Washington by order of Louis XVI., 
and still in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, although more than one hun- 
dred years old. 

In the hall the visitor is shown the 
key of the Bastile. Here, too, in the 
Lafayette room, is the four-poster in 
which the marquis slept on the occa- 
sion of his visits to Mt. Vernon, and 
the dressing-table before which he 
adjusted the unbecoming red wig. 

Other apartments, called by the 
names of the States which care for 
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them, are grouped about these. Each 
has an interest peculiar to itself; but 
above and beyond them all in sacred 
associations and hallowed memories 
is the room in which Washington 
breathed his last. The bed’ upon 
which one hundred years ago he lay 
dying stands in the same spot to-day. 
Near it is a light table stained with 
the marks of his medicine glasses, 
and at its foot the chair in which the 
faithful wife sat watching through all 
the .weary hours, and upon which, 
when all was over, lay her open 
Bible. 

The grounds of Washington’s home 
and tomb were neutral during the con- 
flict of 1861-65. They constituted 
the one spot upon which Union and 
Confederate could meet and _ frater- 
nize. And it was while the pickets 
of both armies were thus at free 
quarters that an attempt was made 
to desecrate the sarcophagus. 

There was only one gate to the 
tomb at that time. The iron bars of 
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this gate did not extend to the ceiling 
of the entrance. The man who com- 
mitted the depredation climbed over 
the top of the gate, reached the sar- 
cophagus, and broke a talon from the 
marble eagle above the receptacle. 
That was the extent of the act. 
This led to the construction of the 
double gate which now shuts in the 
dead. So close are the bars of the 
two gates that when the place is 
strewn with flowers they are passed 
through the bars by means of long 
poles. Under the strictest orders of 
the Mt. Vernon Association the gates 
of the tomb are never to be open. 
After the double gate was con- 


structed, the outer one was locked 
and the key thrown into the channel 
of the Potomac River. 

The spring and fall are the best 
times to take pictures at Mt. Vernon. 
When the young foliage is just ap- 
pearing, or the last vestiges of the 
leaves are disappearing, there is a 
clear sky and opportunity for per- 
spective not possible at other seasons 
of the year. The accompanying illus- 
trations were taken recently about 
3 p.M. on a clear and pleasant day. 
The exposure in both cases was about 
one-twenty-fifth of a second on a 32 
opening. The plates were the ordi- 
nary Cramer Medium Isochromatic. 


H.H., Pierce 
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DOR. CHARLES E. WEST 


The First Camera Victim in America 


EVELYN CLARK MORGAN 


HAT the first man Besides being the first subject of 
who ever sat before the first camera made in America, Dr. 
the camera should Charles E. West, a Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
live to see photog- nonagenarian, is also the possessor of 
raphy in color an_ the finest private collection of Japan- 
accomplished fact ese curios in the world; and his life 
shows very conclu- of fourscore years and ten is replete 
the rapid development of the with events of more than ordinary 
interest. 
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A charming personality, a fasci- 
nating conversationalist, and a de- 
lightful raconteur, in listening to him 
the hours flee imperceptibly away. 

His study is a revelation in rare 
old manuscripts, curios, and odjets 
@’art,—a fitting setting for a learned 
presence, which one feels is not 
wanting when the doctor, after a 
warm greeting, settles himself com- 
fortably in his arm-chair, and relates 
in the measured tones of age his 
experience before the camera. 

“It was during the winter of 1839- 
40—just when Daguerre’s great 
discovery was made public by the 
French government — that Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse, of telegraphic fame, 
whose studio (for he was artist as 
well) was in Washington Square, 
New York, returning from France, 
brought the news with him which 
was destined to create as great a 
sensation in the New World as in 
the Old. 

“Morse, John W. Draper, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, and I became 
greatly interested in the subject; 
and George W. Prosch, an_instru- 
ment-maker of Nassau Street, made 
us each a camera,—the first three 
made in America. 

“Of course, the intention was 
simply to take inanimate objects, as 
it was argued that animated ones 
could not remain motionless long 
enough for the process. 

“Finally, however, Draper tried 
his wife’s picture, Morse his daugh- 
ter’s, and Prosch took mine. 

“But wait a minute”; and the 
doctor, mounting the stairs with a 
step from which ninety years have 
not taken the elasticity, returned, 
bringing a handsome velvet - lined 
wooden case containing a cracked 
and seamed copper plate, but nothing 
more. The daguerrotype had van- 
ished. Not the trace of a feature 
could be seen: the sunlight had 
stolen it away. 

“You see,” resumed the venerable 
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doctor, “Daguerre in making his 
pictures used iodine, whilst we used 
iodine and bromide, and vaporized 
them by pouring them on _ heated 
plates. The vapor lodging on the 
plate made it very sensitive to light. 
It required an exposure of twenty 
minutes to get any results ; and I sat 
before a mirror, the reflected sunlight 
full in my face, for that length of 
time. And, naturally, when the 
picture was finished, it showed me 
with closed eyes. 

“But automatic picture-making of 
human beings was an accomplished 
fact; and Mrs. Draper was the first 
woman upon whom it was demon- 
strated, and I the first man.” 

Dr. West was born at Washington, 
Mass., and was at one time president 
of Rutgers Female College, New 
York, at another of Buffalo Female 
Seminary, and until ten years ago 
president of Brooklyn Heights Semi- 
nary. Sixty-two years of his life 
have been spent in teaching, and 
15,000 girls and 1,000 boys have 
been under his tuition. 

His ninety years sit lightly on him. 
He reads without glasses, all his fac- 
ulties are acute, and his stalwart 
frame, speaking eyes, ruddy complex- 
ion, snowy hair, and dignified pres- 
ence would make him a noticeable 
person in any assemblage. 

“This,” said the doctor, indicating 
a full-length silhouette of himself, 
with etched background and drapery, 
“is the work of Augustus Edouard, 
who made silhouettes of most of the 
prominent men of Europe. 

« And this,” turning to a picture 
which represents a young girl swing- 
ing on the branch of a tree, “is Tis- 
sot’s *October,’;—one of his first 
paintings.” 

Dr. West is a warm personal friend 
of Mr. Seymour Hayden of London, 
the greatest etcher of the present 
day (a second Rembrandt, the doctor 
calls him), who has also passed his 
threescore years and ten. 
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It was through his great friend, 
Mr. Sanderson, who furnished fire- 
arms to the Japanese government 
during the war with China, in 1866, 
that Dr. West came into possession 
of his Japanese curios, the finest 
private collection in the world, com- 
prising all the contents of the famous 
temple of Kioto, including the only 
painting extant of the death of Bud- 
dha, and a table presented by the 
emperor of China to the emperor of 
Japan, upon which still stand three 
incense urns, representing the gods 
of peace, wind, and sea, and which 
are 2,100 years old, “older than 
our Christianity,’ said the doctor, 
and then added: ‘ You see, when 
the mikado achieved his victory over 
the Tycoon he at once gave orders 
to the high priest that Mr. Sanderson 


F. Merrick 
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was to have anything he wished from 
the temple of Kioto, where the mi- 
kados worship. Upon visiting the 
temple, Mr. Sanderson’ refused to 
accept such valuable gifts, but inti- 
mated he should like to purchase 
some of the treasures; and conse- 
quently the entire contents of the 
temple were given him at a nominal 
price, and eventually came into my 
possession. 

“Those bronze candelabra on the 
mantel stood in the temple, too, and 
are 1,800 years old; and the mantel 
scarf was the empress’s own sash, 
which she unbound from her waist 
and graciously presented to Mr. San- 
derson when he bade her adieu 
before leaving for America. In _ rec- 
ognition of the favor Mr. Sanderson 
presented the empress with a piano.” 
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The Camera a Good Historian 


CHESTER F. STILES 


the librarian of the 

Harvard Library 

there has been filed 

in that building a 

portion of a set of 

photographs illustrat- 
ing the buildings of the University. 
While hundreds of good photographs 
of this locality are produced yearly, 
the majority of these are neglected, 
the negatives are lost or broken, or 
the prints lack permanency and are 
never replaced. So it happens that 
many important changes in the old 
landmarks take place, and the older 
forms are unrecorded. 

The Harvard Camera Club have 
undertaken the photography of their 
own territory, and the photographs 
thus taken are deposited in the library 
in Gore Hall. At a recent confer- 
ence of members of the club an ex- 
tension of the plan was proposed, and 
it is hoped that all the other camera 
clubs will co-operate to make the plan 
a complete success. 

The vicinity of the city of Boston 
is one of the richest fields for work 
with camera in connection with his- 
torical and literary associations. It 
is proposed that the district men- 
tioned be divided, and each member 
who desires take a portion of the 
area and photograph in it, taking all 
objects of interest, historical, etc., be- 
sides the picturesque bits which may 
strike his eye. From these negatives 
a set of platinum prints will be made 
and sent to the secretary, who will 
index and file them in the library. 

It is necessary that these reproduc- 
tions be in platinum, on account of 
the permanency, because the value of 
these sets is in their condition, say, 
a hundred years hence. The prints 
need not be mounted, as this will be 
provided for by the library. 
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The advantages of this scheme are 
manifold. The worker in geology, 
for instance, if he is interested in the 
camera, gets a set of negatives which 
are immediately useful in his particu- 
lar department. Or botanical 
student, with a long-focus camera, 
may take a life-size set illustrating 
the flora of the region; while the 
workers in history, literature, etc., 
record their landmarks and_ places 
which have been described in prose 
and verse. 

In a hundred years such a set of 
negatives would be of inestimable 
value. It affords a chance for the 
ordinary lay worker of the club to 
place himself on record and help ac- 
complish a purpose, even if he has not 
developed a perfect artistic sentiment. 
At the same time this work is one 
that need not hinder the artistic 
member from practising his art, as 
there are countless chances for pleas- 
ing combinations even when one’s 
territory is limited. 

The Harvard Camera Club, through 
its secretary, Mr. John H. White, has 
asked the writer to propose this 
scheme to the various clubs through 
its official organ, the PHoro ERa. 
It is earnestly hoped that the fellow- 
clubs will fall in with the project 
which the Harvard Club has success- 
fully carried out in its own territory. 

The most useful size of print is 
4X5 or 5x 7, printed on the thick 
platinum paper. Each print should 
be marked on the back with the date, 
title, and name of member who sends 
it, together with any remarks relating 
to the subject itself or to the ex- 
posure, development, conditions, etc. 
This record would be of great value, 
as many literary men resort to the 
library in search of illustrative matter 
for their works and treatises. If the 
addresses of the donors were stated 
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on the back of the photographs, it 
would be possible to reach their au- 
thors, and duplicate copies could be 
sold by them. 

Each member sending a contribu- 
tion will receive an acknowledgment 
from the library. The prints will be 
carefully indexed and arranged ; and, 
as time goes on, many of the donors 
might care to interchange prints. 

The Harvard Club is preparing to 


C. S. Luttueiler 
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A CLAM DIGGER 


undertake a general photographic sur- 
vey of the Boston district ; and it is 
hoped that such clubs as Providence, 
Medford, and so on, will contribute in 
their localities. 

Contributions should be addressed 
to Chester F. Stiles, care of PHoTro 
Era, 185 Franklin Street, Boston, or 
at 15 St. Paul Street, Cambridge, 
and will be catalogued and _ filed in 
the library. 
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TWO WAYS OF 
TELLING THE SAME STORY 


Maids, in modesty, say No to that 
Which they would have the profferer consirue Aye. 


Fie, fie, how wayward is this foolish love! 


Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
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Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 

By maidhood, honor, truth, and everything, 

I love thee so that, maugre all thy pride, 

Nor wit, nor reason, can my passion hide. 

Do not extort thy reasons from this clause, 
For, that I woo, thou therefore hast no cause: 


But, rather, reason thus with reason fetter ; 


Love sought is good, but given unsought is better. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Osborne 1. Yellott Franklin Eng. Co. 
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Harvard Camera Club 


JOHN HILLYER WHITE, SECRETARY 


Hil Harvard Camera 

Club was founded in 
1889. The property 
of the club now 
consists of a well- 
appointed “dark 
room,” with lockers, 
in the basement of Sever Hall, a set 
of about 125 lantern slides, and 140 
negatives (14 x 17 inches) of the col- 
lege buildings and grounds, taken by 
members of the club. From these 
negatives a set of photographs was 
exhibited at the World’s Fair, in 
1893. 

A discount of 10 to 20 per cent. 
to club members is given by local 
printers. 

The purposes of the club are: First, 
to give its members the accomplish- 
ment of being able to make artistic 
pictures. This is gained by a series 
of monthly lectures by eminent pho- 
tographers, local painters, and famous 
students of art. Secondly, to give 
technical photographic knowledge. 
This is done by having experts, local 
demonstrators, and members read in- 
formal papers. These are read gen- 
erally in some member's room at 
meetings called at the discretion of 
the Executive Committee. 

The third purpose is to promote 
social intercourse among’ Harvard 
men interested in photography by the 
meetings, of course, “at homes” 
given in members’ rooms, and exhi- 
bitions and competitions. 

In 1898-99 there were two exhi- 
bitions, one consisting of a contest 
for silver medals and honorary men- 
tions. Over 400 pictures were en- 
tered, and 160 were selected by the 
Executive Committee and hung in 
Sever 9. The judges were Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, Mr. J. Prince 
Loud, President of the Boston Cam- 
era Club, and Mr. Charles T. Carruth, 
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President of the Cambridge Camera 
Club, who awarded prizes as follows : 
first prize, W. B. Swift, ’o1, for gen- 
eral artistic merit; second, E. L. 
Dudley, '00, for the best landscape ; 
third, Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast for 
the best portrait ; honorable mention 
for a single landscape to W. A. Hick- 
man, ‘99, and for a group of land- 
scapes to G. P. Baxter. This exhibit 
was open three days and attended by 
over two thousand visitors. 

The second exhibition of 1898-99 
consisted of 70 photos of the yard 
and college buildings, taken by club 
members for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the new official guide to Harvard. 
This was pronounced the best set of 
exterior college pictures that had 
ever been taken. 

For 1899-1900 the following 
monthiy lectures and_ exhibitions 
have been arranged : — 


MONTHLY LECTURES. 


November 8. (Introductory.) “First 
Principles.” W. B. Swift. : 

November 21. “The Lesson of the 
Philadelphia Photographic Salon.” W. 
B. Swift. 

December 13. “How Design may enter 
Photography.” Mr. Denman Ross. 

January to. “The Value of Studying 


Great Painters.” Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. 


Eebruary 14. “Photography as a Fine 
Art.” F. Holland Day. 
February 26. ‘Criticism of Club’s Ex- 


hibit.” Mr. Charles T. Carruth. 
March 14. “The Artistic Element in 
Photography.” Prof. Charles H. Moore. 


April 11. (It is hoped.) A paper by 
Mr. Edward Robinson. 
May 9. “Greek Drapery.” Mr. E. R. 


O. von Mach. 
June 13. (It is hoped.) A paper from 
Mr. H. P. Robinson. 
FirsT Exuiprr.— LOAN EXHIBIT. 


The following is the series of pho- 
tographic studies, the work of Mr. 
H. P. Robinson, of England, exhib- 
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ited on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, tions, for excellence, will be given at 
and gth of December, from 10 a.m. to the discretion of the judges. No ex- 
9 p.M., to illustrate the progress inhibitor will be permitted to enter 
the artistic side of photography : — more than ten prints, all of which 
will be judged and hung. 
1. * Dawn and Sunset”; 2. When the The last day of the entries will be 
Day’s Work is done”; 3. ‘Must he be ee ae 
Sold?”; 4. “Storm clearing off”; 5. “A 
At this mid-year exhibit the judges 
Lark”: 7. “A Chat with the Miller”; 8. are to choose six of the best workers 


Bit of Old Ludlow”; 6. “The Rising 


Model”; 11. “A Nor’- 
Strange Bird”; . Wayside Gossip”: : 
17. “On the Channel”; 18. “Mr. H. P. ics ibid 
Robinson.” This is to be held in the spring. 
Both individual and club prizes will 
SECOND Exuibpir.— A COMPETITION be offered. 
BETWEEN CLUB MEMBERS. 
The officers for 1899-1900 are as 
Camera Club Exhibit—The an-_ follows :— 
nual exhibition and competition of W. B. Swift, president; H. L. 
the Camera Club will be held on Blackwell, vice-president; J. H. 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1900. The White, secretary and treasurer. Ex- 
judges will be Prof. Charles Eliot ecutive Committee: W. B. Swift, 
Norton, Mr. F. Holland Day, and Mr. H. L. Blackwell, J. H. White, Prof. 
J. Prince Loud. Honorable men-_ F.C. de Sumichrast, R. W. Shapleigh. 


H.H. Pierce A LITTLE CARD PARTY Franklin Eng. Co. 
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Ashley M. Hoyt 
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Praised be the Art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape. 


Wordsworth. 


The Clarence White Exhibit. 


ROM December 11 
to December 23, in- 
clusive, there was an 
exhibition of photo- 
graphs, the work of 
Mr. Clarence’ H. 
— White, of Newark, 

Ohio, at the Boston Camera Club 

rooms. The exhibit has attracted 

some attention, though the attend- 
ance might have been very much 
increased if Mr. White and his work 
were better known in this part of the 
country. A really critical review of 
his work is hardly possible in the 

limited space at our command, but a 

cursory glance at the exhibit reveals 

some failures as well as successes. 

There are strong points as_ well 
as weak ones in this exhibit, and we 
believe that one should receive as 
much attention as the other. 
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One hundred and _ thirty-five pict- 
ures in four years necessarily implies 
that there is much to criticise. 

Mr. White’s initial experiments 
with the camera, according to his 
biographer, were undertaken in 1894 ; 
and for two years thereafter he made 
photographs which, though marked by 
a certain individuality, were yet char- 
acterized by a severity of definition 
and a brilliancy of burnish considered 
inseparable from photographic art. 

At the end of that time, however, 
an artist’s criticism of a collection of 
photographs suggested to him _ possi- 
bilities hitherto unsuspected, and he 
entered upon a new series of experi- 
ments based upon new aims. 

The Boston catalogue shows that 
he exhibited thirteen pictures made 
in 1896, in which year he began ex- 
hibition photography. From the 
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pictures it is evident that he did a 
great deal that beginners ordinarily 
do, but possibly showed promise of 
something which was to come. Those 
who have seen the pictures can tell 
whether or not we are right in this 
assumption. 

He first came into prominence as 
winner of the Grand Prize at the 
Pittsburg Salon (January, 1898) with 
his picture, “The Readers,” since 
which time he has worked those 
models into a state of painful emaci- 
ation. He then exhibited abroad, 
and next in Philadelphia (November, 
1898), where he had ten pictures 
hung, and immediately took rank as 
one of the first photographers of 
America. His success has been due 
almost entirely to his skilful posing 
of several very sympathetic models, 
although all his figure-pictures seem 
to be characterized by careful study, 
if not always by strict originality. 
At Philadelphia in 1899 he failed to 
score. Before speaking of his “ Lady 
with the Venus” (1898), published 
in our December number, we would 
like to know the date of Mr. Day’s 
“Ebony and Ivory.” Seven of his 
recent salon pictures at Philadelphia 
showed a startling lack of originality 
within himself. Personally, re- 
member them as_ seven pictures, 
each seven-eighths black and one- 
eighth white, all mournful. 

While it is evident that he has an 
eye well skilled and trained, either 
consciously or unconsciously, for 
decorative effects, we do not think 
his work, as a whole, will show him 
to be particularly strong in technique. 
True, he gets the effects at which he 
aims ; but, to get those we have seen, 


does not require any great skill, with 
the possible exception of his against- 
the-light pictures, which if you will 
so pose a model will be found to be 
untrue. 

Mr. White has an attractive per- 
sonality, being a good conversation- 
alist and striking one as a man of 
serious purpose. In fact, we fear that 
he is too serious. His “Spring,” 
purporting to be in lighter vein, is 
very, very serious. His “ Blind Man’s 
Buff’ we consider almost a master- 
piece of skilful posing and lighting ; 
but it is almost a profanation to see 
that black-robed and funereal-visaged 
person engaged in such frivolous pur- 
suits,— she who has mourned for the 
dead at eventide, who has shed copi- 
ous tears over the dismembered or 
naked state of Venus of Milo, who 
has “carried a pitcher” as though it 
were the one referred to in the last 
chapter of Revelation, and who has, 
on divers other occasions, sought to 
impress us with the fact that man 
was made to mourn. 

Mr. White is a man of artistic 
temperament, but he is not an artist. 
He has but just begun to express 
himself. Almost any artist will tell 
you that his first dreams of a master- 
piece to be, contained a theme which 
was to rack future generations with 
tears. Mr. White needs a course 
of study in Paris; but, as it is, we 
doubt if he will ever get beyond the 
tearful state. M. Puyo would call it 
the measles of art. More than any- 
thing else Mr. White needs w be 
waked up; and, if the PHoro IRA 
does it by this well-meant criticism, 
we feel that we have rendered him 
and the art of photography a service. 
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Ashley M. Hoyt 
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The Crucible 


FILMS 


Secco Films 

Secco films differ from ordinary in 
being coated on a paper support, and 
may be rolled into daylight cartridges 
or exposed in a plate holder like cut 
films with a suitable cardboard frame 
for holding. 

Operations in development, etc., are 
the same as usual, excepting that de- 
velopment is carried further on ac- 
count of the paper support, which 
is translucent and not transparent. 
After the film is washed, another 
piece of paper coated with gelatine, 
not sensitized, is brought into con- 
tact, face to face, with the sensitized 
one. One of these supports is fur- 
nished with each film. The bubbles 
are squeegeed out from between the 
films, and blotters used to absorb the 
moisture from the paper. When dry, 
the paper supports are stripped easily 
from the films, and the transparent 
films remain united. 

The advantages are lack of curling, 
because each film corrects the other, 
and protection, since the image is en- 
closed and not exposed to injury. 


The Wellington & Ward negative 
film is a film of gelatine, coated as 
an ordimary plate on a support of 
white paper, and is placed in the 
slide in the ordinary way, having a 
piece of thick cardboard behind it to 
hold it in position. It is of sufficient 
speed to be used for rapid exposure, 
-and the emulsion admits of almost 
any degree of density being obtained 
in the subsequent development. 
Being in optical contact with its sup- 
port, halation is absent; and so one 
of the most messy, but still necessary 
operations with the ordinary plates is 
avoided. In the manipulation there 
is not the difficulty usually met with. 
There is no curling, the films are 
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soaked until limp, and developed in 
the usual way; and, whilst the 
makers advocate the pyro-ammonia 
developer, yet pyro soda, or any of 
the later developers in use, can be 
used with satisfactory results. The 
paper support is sufficiently trans- 
parent to enable density to be judged 
by transmitted light, although, of 
course, no image is visible at the 
back. When developed, they are 
well washed and immersed in a weak 
alum bath for ten or fifteen minutes, 
washed again, and fixed in the usual 
hypo bath, and finally well washed 
for about an hour, then squeezed on 
to a waxed ferrotype plate. When 
quite dry they easily come off. The 
film has now to be removed from its 
paper support, which is done by cut- 
ting through the film down one edge, 
taking care not to cut the support ; 
and, by inserting the point of a pen- 
knife and running it round the edge, 
the film can be then easily withdrawn 
by the fingers. The back of the 
film, being a matted surface; readily 
lends itself to any retouching or work 
on the same without any medium 
being applied, and in the printing can 
be used from either side, a most ob- 
vious advantage in the case of carbon 
work. The films are put up in the 
sizes of ordinary plates, and for hand 
camera work are spooled to fit the 
roll holders in present use. The 
negative film is flexible, of sufficient 
body to stand rough handling, and 
can be protected against silver stain- 
ing by being immersed in any suit- 
able varnish. 


The Sandell film is a_ new roll- 
able gelatine film, suitably hardened 
to render it self-supporting. It has 
been recently patented in England, 
and can be used as a continuous film 
in the roll holder or cinematograph. 
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Among the Clubs 


Providence Camera Club 


There was a special meeting of the 
Providence Camera Club on Wednes- 
day evening, December 13, when the 
club set of slides for the « New Eng- 
land Lantern Slide Exchange” was 
shown. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the list of subjects adopted by the 
club for a “Set of Slides Illustrative 
of the City of Providence” is now 
posted in the rooms of the club. 
The committee having the matter in 
charge earnestly hope that each and 
every member of the club will look 
over the same, and, if they have 
negatives of any of the subjects 
herein mentioned, that they will 
hand them to the committee, so that 
slides may be made from them. 

The Entertainment Committee con- 
template giving a whist party in 
the rooms of the club some evening 
during the first week in January, 
1900. 


Augusta (Ga.) Camera Club 


On December 16, at the residence 
of Dr. George Wells, the Augusta 
Camera Club, of Augusta, Ga., was 
organized, with fifty active members 
and eight non-resident. The club 
has about decided to take a set of 
four handsome rooms in the new 
King Building, composing a_recep- 
tion-room, office, enlarging, and_ bro- 
mide room, and a set of eight dark 
rooms. The vice-president kindly 
loaned the club a portrait camera 
and enlarging and copying camera. 
The club adopted a set of by-laws 
and constitution very much like the 
Kansas City’s. Mr. Edward Platt 
was elected president; Prof. Ortel, 
vice-president; Dr. Lyle, secretary ; 
Mr. C. O. Simpson, treasurer; Dr. 
Fargo, Dr. Wells, Howard Murphy, 
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L. P. Powell, and William Joyce, 
board of directors. 


W, Anderton 


PORTRAIT OF A BOY 


Boston Camera Club 


On Monday, Jan. 8, 1900, the reg- 
ular annual meeting of the Boston 
Camera Club will take place at their 
rooms in Boston. After the election 
of officers and the transaction of reg- 
ular business the club will be ad 
dressed by Mr. Denman W. Ross, of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, on 
“Composition as applied to Photogra- 
phy.” 


Newburyport (Mass. ) Club 


The third annual exhibit of the 
Corliss Art and Camera Club will be 
held on March 16, 17, and 18 at the 
Corliss Memorial Building, Newbury- 
port, Mass. This exhibit usually at- 
tracts some of the best work in the 
New England States among ama- 
teurs, and the indications are that 
this year’s exhibit will surpass that 
of all former years. Mr. Edgar F. 
Noyes is the corresponding secretary. 
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Open Criticism 


We publish another photograph for open criticism 


Use a postal card, and limit yourself to one hundred words. 


\ year’s subscription, free, to the PHotro Era for the best criticism. 


The successful criticism on the Lake-dweller, published in the November 


issue is as follows : — 


A snap-shot, devoid of interest except to 
author, crew, or owner of tug. The tug 
itself is almost lost in the confusion of de- 
tail of the background. Balance is lost by 
the mass of black smoke. ‘The smoke in- 
dicates speed or wind, but there is no 
«bone in her teeth ” nor roughness of water. 
A,tug-boat is not a very interesting subject ; 


but, when the water has life in it, and the 
spray flies from her bows, and her smoke is 
entirely dissipated within the limits of the 
picture, and the distance contains nothing 
to detract, then a tug-boat may be the cen- 
tral object of a pleasing picture. 

M. MCNAUGHTON. 


10 PARK STREET, JERSEY CITY. 


MY PET HEN. 


Book 


The Photographic Times Annual 
for 1900 has just come to hand, and, 
as usual, is full of good things to 
repletion. The list of contributors 
and the illustrations are of a high 
order of merit, and represent some ot 
the best workers in the American 
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Notes 


school. It is a great pity that a 
valuable reference book of this kind 
should be offered for sale in paper 
covers. But we presume the exigen- 
cies of the book market demand it. 
The paper cover is an abomination ; 
and, unless the exchequer is very low, 
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we would strongly advise to purchase 
this book in cloth. It will be very 
useful for reference during the com- 
ing year. Scovill & Adams, New 
York. 


The British Journal Photographic 
Almanac, edited by Thomas Bedding, 
F.R.P.S. 

We are pleased to acknowledge 
receipt of this annual and welcome 
visitor, which this year has grown to 
the enormous size of over fifteen 
hundred pages. For nearly forty 
years it has been a valuable feature 
of English photographic life, and, like 
good wine, it improves with age. 

There are over eighty articles from 
as many contributors on every con- 
ceivable subject of interest to photog- 
raphers. There is the usual collection 
of tabulated matter and formule, 
which make the book extremely 
valuable as a_ reference book for 
technical information. We _ would 
almost as soon do without breakfast 
and dinner as to be without the 1900 
edition of the Almanac in this office. 
Henry Greenwood & Co., London. 


“Experiments in Photography of 
Live Fishes,” by R. W. Shufeldt. 
Published by United States Commis- 
sion of Fish and Fisheries, Washing- 
ton, D.C. This is an exceedingly 
interesting little pamphlet, embel- 
lished with photographs taken by Dr. 
Shufeldt at the aquaria of the Fish 
Commission Building in Washington. 

From a photographer’s point of 
view the most interesting reproduc- 
tion in the pamphlet is that of a 
school of rainbow trout, four hun- 
dred and fifty strong, taken while 
swimming. It is by no means a per- 
fect photograph, many of the fishes 
being out of focus, and others being 
so shadowed as to be hardly discern- 
ible; but not a figure exhibits any 
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blurring from movement, and it is 
doubtful whether any other extant 
photograph shows so many living 
fish on one plate. Regarding the 
methods of fish photography Capt. 
Shufeldt writes : 

“The camera employed upon this 
occasion was an old-model Blair tour- 
ograph, with a Voigtlander lens (No. 
1) (27,967), an instantaneous shutter 
of the Low pattern, Seed’s gilt-edged 
plates (5x8). I used stops as any 
special case demanded. A tripod is 
absolutely essential to success in this 
kind of work. The instrument was 
set up in front of one of the more 
favorable aquaria, and focussed upon 
the part desired and an inch or two 
beyond the surface of the glass. An 
armed plate-holder was inserted in 
place of the ‘snap’ set. Patient 
waiting for an exposure, when the fish 
swims to the place where you want it, 
is necessary. Care must be taken in 
drawing or pushing back the slide of 
the plate-holder, and some of my fail- 
ures were due to complications of this 
nature.” 


Anthony's Photographic Bulletin 
for 1900 is at hand, and, as usual, is 
full of good things for the photog- 
rapher. The frontispiece is a “ Typi- 
cal View in Southern California,” a 
fine example of the Aristo Platino 
print mounted on a stiff cardboard 
and toned with the now famous 
Aristo Single Toner. 

Many other illustrations of a high 
order of excellence are given in the 
text matter. The rare good judg- 
ment and taste of Editor Scandlin is 
again emphasized in the large collec- 
tion of valuable suggestions and mis- 
cellaneous matter which he has gath- 
ered together, and places at the 
disposal of those who are fortunate 
enough to possess it. E. & H. T. 
Anthony Co., New York. 
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A glad New Year or a sad New Year, 
What matter if dark or light? 
The cloudy pillar will guide by day, 
The pillar of fire by night. 
With these to lead me upon my way, 
How can I but walk aright? 
OFFORD. 
Beautiful as is the year in its com- 
ing and going, there is always a 
certain amount of hesitancy, mixed 
perhaps with joy or sorrow, as we 
take our first steps in the New Year. 
What does it contain for us? is a 
question we vainly ask ourselves. 
There are lights on darks for some, 
and darks on lights for others. But 
even out of discipline and pain there 
comes a picture of happiness and 
contentment to those who believe 
that 


** Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own." 


The closing year of the 
photographic century has 
brought us no radical discovery in 
the art science, although there has 
been much of progress to note. The 
most important invention is, without 
doubt, the substitution of cardboard 
for glass as a support for films. It 
is true that celluloid has been em- 
ployed for this purpose for some 
time, but its inflammability and its 
cost have acted against its general 
popularity. It is to be hoped the 
new films will be given every trial. 


Summary. 


There has been a consolidation 
of interests during the year 
among the makers of paper. The 
effect of this on the photographer is 
so slight, says Mosaics for 1900, as 
to be a negligible quantity. There 
is no increase of price to the con- 
sumers, and the best papers have 
suffered no change. 


Paper. 


Ammonium persulphate has 
put a new power in the 
hands of photographers. The golden 
rule to expose for shadows, allowing 
the high lights to take care of them- 
selves, can now be safely applied. 
The new reducer attacks the high 
lights without affecting the detail in 
shadows, and in this respect acts 
quite differently from other known 
reducers. 


Reducers. 


The latest additions are 
Adurol Pyrocatechin and 
Imogen, the latter being one of the 
Actien - Gesellschaft products and 
strictly adapted to the high sensi- 
tiveness of the modern gelatino-bro- 
mide dry plates. 

But the question of developers is 
still one largely of experiment. Until 
the old problem is solved regarding 
the nature of the latent image, it will 
always be difficult to clearly define 
the precise action of photographic 
developers. 


Developers. 
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Meanwhile there has been a stead- 
ily increasing interest in the pursuit 
of photography as an art, both by the 
amateur and professional alike. The 
exhibitions and conventions during 
the year have been of a high order 
of merit, and have brought out much 
variety and originality of effect. On 
the whole, so far as can be judged, 
the outlook is singularly bright and 
promising for the future. What with 
the progress of invention and the de- 
velopment of refined taste, we believe 
the art of photography in 1900 will 
have undergone still further numer- 
ous changes and improvements calcu- 
lated to vastly improve and extend its 
usefulness, 

We are pleased to announce that 
the Providence Camera Club, of 
Providence, R.I., have adopted the 
Puoro Era as their official organ. 
This is one of the oldest and most 
progressive camera clubs in New 
England, and the public announce- 
ment of their doings through the 
pages of the PHoro Era will interest 
a wide circle of readers. 


The American Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 
School. London.— This volume, 


which is listed as a pictorial and lit- 
erary record of the best photographic 
work of the year, compiled by the 
editors and staff of the Photegram, 
is a valuable English summary of 
progress in the photographic world 
during the past twelve months. We 
have nothing but words of praise for 
the painstaking care exercised by the 
editors in their choice of text matter 
and illustrations. A single discordant 
note, however, has been struck by the 
author of “The American School,” 
which is the leading article, and has 
been accorded the place of honor in 
the book. To write intelligently and 
sympathetically on a subject of this 
size, a man should have a larger 
mental horizon than Mr. Kieley seems 
to possess. According to his iri- 
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descent fancy, outside of Manhattan 
Island and Camera Notes, the Ameri- 
can photographic world is in a hope- 
less and deplorable condition. “The 
whole character of Louisiana, for 
example,” he writes, “is swayed by 
French ideas,—not modern ideas, 
but the traditional ones that have 
been transmitted from the past. 
New Mexico and Southern California 
still show decided traces of the old 
Spanish influences. Boston still 
holds to many of the notions of her 
gray-spirited founders, and still enter- 
tains a public dislike for witches. 
Richmond clings to the traditions of 
the cavaliers. Nashville bows to the 
memory of frontiersmen ; and Seattle 
knows scarce any art influence other 
than the totem pole of the aborigines 
and the painted blanket of the Indian, 
while the great metropolis of the 
country, New York, is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the art centres of the 
modern world.” 

Perhaps we are wrong in taking 
too seriously a man who writes about 
our country and its ideals in this 
reckless fashion ; but, if Mr. Kieley is 
honest and means what he says, then 
he is suffering, in our opinion, from 
ophthalmia or he needs a change of 
scene badly. We would suggest a 
ferry ride to Staten Island or a long 
trip across the North River to the 
Jersey shore, where the invigorating 
air of Hoboken Heights or Wee- 
hawken would cause him to take a 
brace and perhaps broaden his range 
of vision a little. Without assuming 
to defend the frontiersmen of Nash- 
ville or the totem-poles of Seattle, 
we do protest against the wrong im- 
pression which Mr. Kieley has given 
our British cousins, of art appreciation 
in Boston. _Macmonnies’s Bacchante 
was not banished from our city, as he 
states, but simply refused a position 
in the halls of our Public Library, 
where it would have been as much 
out of place amid such surroundings 
as a toad in a plate of ice-cream. 
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We have some idea of the fitness of their influence on the p 
things here, even if we do fail to world out of all due propx 
reach Mr. Kieley’s notion of art in’ rest of the country. W 
Manhattan. ‘ that the editor of Phot 
We have written thus at length tected himself from criti 
because we believe that the author of | serting parenthetically thi 
«American School,” in “ Photograms, statement: “In the pre 
1899,” has unintentionally been over- well as in the perusal o 
powered by his subject. His near- such as this the fact must 
ness to Manhattan Island and the dis- sight of that, from the » 
ciples of Camera Notes has distorted of things, it is impossible 
his vision and caused him to magnify than part of the truth.” 


Val [Patents issued Dec. 5 to Dec. 26, 1899. Reported 628.456 Magazine cam 

specially for the PHoto Era by R. W. Bishop, Patent ‘ile. 

Wa Attorney, Washington, D.C., who will furnish complete rout, .Stherville, a. 

i copies of patents at the rate of ten cents each.) 638,582. Making panora 
graphs. Ernest Hopkinson, 


Design. 31,814. Closure for photo- 
graphic-plate holders. Norris Bull, Roches- 
ter, NY. 

636,823. Magazine-camera. N. E. March- 
and, Montreal, Canada. 

Trade- marks. 33,725. For  photo- 
graphic paper. Henry Kuhn, Rochester, 
N.Y. The word “ Azo.” 

33,726. For photographic paper. West- 
ern Camera Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. The word “« Cyko.” 

637.228. Picture-mounting press. J. A. 
Brandon, Akron, Ohio. 

637,637. Process of . sensitizing paper. 
Johannes Meyer, New York, N.Y., assignor 
of three-eighths to Gottfried Piel, same 


N.J. 

Designs. 31,953, 31,954, 
Card mounts. J. P. Odgers, 
Pa., assignor to the A. M. C 
facturing Company, same placy 

638,744. Background car 
Nelson, Hallock, Minn. 

638,889. Flash-light pan. | 
Atlanta, Ga. 

638,907. Tintype apparat 
Cope, Pratt, and J. L. Mye 
Kan. 

638,916. Photographic-film 
E. Doyle, Wardhill, Mass. 

639.730. Magazine - came 
Houston, Hunter, N.D. 


lace. 

637,745. Combined photographic print- 

Juruick, Cresskill, N.J. 

ing-frame and _ retouching-stand. J. L. 


640,060. Photographic 
Williams, New Haven, Conn. 

640,137. Sensitized metallic 
tographic. paper. Henry Ke 


Brouse, Chicago, II. 

637,800. Flash-light device. C. W. 
King, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

638,102. Camera. E. F. Edgecomb, -~ 


New Haven, Conn., assignor to the E. & ter, N.Y. 
H. T. Anthony & Company, New York, 
638,103. Shutter. E. F. Edgecomb, WANTED.— For a leading | 


New Haven, Conn., assignor to the E. & in New York a first-class ope 
H. T. Anthony & Company, New York, be a perfect gentleman in ec 


N.Y. manner. Fair salary and pert 
638,300. Magazine camera. R. H. tion offered. Apply to A. Dl 
Trumbull, Chicago, Ill. FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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